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| | FREDRIEA BREMER. 


BY MARY HOWITT. 


Or herself, Fredrika Bremer says: “ If it should 
so happen that, as regards me, any one should 
wish to cast a kind glance behind the curtain 
which conceals a somewhat uneventful life, he 
may discover thut I was born on the banks of the 
Aura, a river that flows through Abo, and that 
several of the venerable and learned men of the 

At the ae 
of three, I was removed, with my family, from my 
Of this part of my life 


university were even my godfathers. 





native country of Finland. 
I have only retained one single memory. ‘This 
memory is a word, a mighty name, which in the 
depths of Paganism, was pronounced by the 


Finnish peopl@ with fear and love ; and is stil! so 


yon 
> 


Oao= 


‘ pronounced in these days, although perfected by 
I still fancy that I often hear His | 


Christianity. 
word spoken aloud over the trembling earth by the 


thunder of ‘Thor, or by the gentle winds which | 


bring to it refreshment and consolation. ‘That 
word is—Jumiula ; the Finnish name for God, both 
in Pugen and Christian times. 

‘Qf avy one kindly follows me from Finland 
into Sweden, where my father purchased an estate 
aficr he had sold his property in Finland, I would 
not trouble him to accompany me from childhood 
to youth, with the inward elementary chaos, and 
the outward, uninteresting and commonplace pic. 
ture of a family, which every autumn removed, in 
their covered carriage, from their estate 
country to their house in the capital; and every 
spring trundled back again from their house in 


in the | 


} the capital totheir country seat; nor how there 
) were young daughters in the family who played on | 
‘ the piano, sang ballads, read novels, drew in black 
) chalk, and looked forward, with longing glances, to ; 
} the future, when they hoped to see and do won- ; 
derful things. With humility, I must confess, 1 } 
always regarded myself as a heroine.” 

Custing a glance into the family circle, it would ‘ 
be seen thut they collected in the evening, in the 
: great drawing-room of their country house, and 
) read aloud ; that the works of the German poets ° 
- were read, especially 


“~~> 


Schiller, whose Don Carlos | 
| made a profound impression upon the youthful 
mind of one of the daughters in particular. 

A deeper glance into her soul, will show that a 
) heavy reality of sorrow was spreading 


» by degrees 

a durk cloud over the splendour of her youthful 
(dreams. Like early evening, it came over the path 
of the young pilgrim of life: and earnestly, but in 
} vain, she endeavoured to escape it. ‘The air was 
darkness in- 
Andin the depth 


of that endless winter night, she heard lamenting 


; dimmed as by a heavy fall of snow, 

creased, and it became night. 
voices from the east, and from the west; from 
} plant and aninval; from dying nature and despuir- 

ing hynanity : and ehe saw life, with all its beau. 
' ty, its life, its throbbing heart, buried alive beneath 
Heaven seemed dark and 
’ void ;— there seemed to her no eyes, even as there 


a chill covering of ice. 
‘ was no heart. All was deud, or, rather, all was 
) dying—excepting pain. 
There ig significant picture, at the commence. 
ment, in eyesy mythology. In the beginning, there 
is a bright, and warm, and divine principle, which 
) allics itself to darkness; and from this union of 
light and darkness—of fire and tears—proceeds a } 
God. I believe that something similar to this takes 
place in every human being who is born to a deep. 
er life ; and something similar took place in her 


; who writes these lines. 

Looking at her a few years later, it wilf be seen 
that a great change has tuken place in her. Her 
eyes have long been filled with tears of unspeaka- 
ble joy ; she is like one who has arisen from the 


grave to a new life. What has caused this change? 
Have ler splendid youthful dreams been accom- 
| plished? Is shea hervine? Has she become 
victorious in beauty, or in renown? 


of this kind. 


the season of youth is over. 


No; nothing 
The illusions of youth are past— 
And yet she is again % 
young ; for there is freedom in the depth of her | 


soul, and “ let there be light 


| ; 

has been spoken \ 

above its dark chaos; and the light bas penetrated ) 
the darkness, and illumined the night, whilst, with <2 
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34 
her eye fixed upon thet light, she has exclaimed 
Grave, where is thy victory ?” 


Many a grave since then has beenopened to re 
ceive those whom she tenderly loved ® many a 


pang has been felt since then ; but the heart throbs | 


joyfully, and the dark night is over. Yes, it is 


over; but not the fruit which it has borne; for , 
there are certain flowers which first unfold in the { 


darkness; seis it also in the midnight hours of 
great suficringy the human soul opens itself to the 
light of the eternal stars. 


* [fit be desired to hear anything of my writings | 
it may be said that they began in the eighth year , 


of my age, when [| apostrophised the moon in 


French verses, and that during the greater part of | 


my youth [ continued to write in the same sublime 
strain. I wrote under the impulse. of restless 
youthful feelings—I wrote in order to write.— 


Afterwards,.I seized the pen under the influence of | 
I had | 


another motive, aud wrote—thut which 
read. 


“ At the present time, when I stand on the 


verge of the autuinn of my life, 1 still see the same ! 
objects which surrounded me in the early days of 


my spring, and I am so happy as still to possess, 
vut of many dear oncs, a beloved mother and sis- 
ter. ‘The mountains which surround our dwelling, 
and upon which Gustavus Adolphus assembled his 


troops, before he went as a deliverer to Germany, | 


appear to me not less beautiful than they were in 
the days of my childhood ; they have increased in 


interest, for | um nuw better acquainted with their ’ 


grasses and their flowers.” 


Fredrika Bremer’s works are: The Neighbors; } 


The Home; Tlie H. Family; Strife and Peace; 


The President's Daughter; Nina; The Diary; | 
The | 
Miduight Sun; together with smaller tales, and | 


In Deiecarlia; Brothers and Sisters: 
a considerable number of tracts and papers, pub- 
lished, ut various times, in the Swedish journals.— 
All these works I have, with the assistance of my 


husband, translated. 


Miss Bremer has lately been visiting at Mr. ‘ 


Downing’s residence, Newburgh. 
hair and blue eyes. ‘There isa great deal of good- 
ness in her countenance; but not much passion. We 
learu that the Swedish author left the city of New- 
York on the 27th ult. fur Boston, in company with 
an Eastern family of Brooklyn, 
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SOME PASSAGES IN THE 


DEACON GOODMAN, 


LIFE OF 


Wherein 
. * Musical Ear.” 


Deacon Goopman was extensively known not | 


merely in his own purish, but through several miles 
of the surrounding country, from his amiable dis. 


position, active benevolence and unquestioned picty. | 


So thoroughly was the Deacon’s character estab. 
lished, that when the people of the neighboring 
towns saw him passing by, they would say— 
“ that man was rightly named, for if there ever was 
a good man, he is one.” And from this there was 
no dissenting voice. Nay ; Lam wrong in saying 
; that; for there are some who never hear any body 

praised without an interposing and qualifying 


“but.” “He may be well enough on the whole, 


with tears of joy, “Death, where is thy sting? | 


She is plain ; 
looking, short in stature, with fair complexion, light | 


is shown the inconvenience of nor having a | 
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| they will say, “ but” &c. and they will go on and 
make out “ anything buta clever fellow.” 


The qualifying “ but” must be interposed even | 
He had a fault. | 


He would sing in meeting.—* Call you that a 
Well, then, kind reader, 
“ But why a misfortune ?” 


fault?” said the reader. 
call it a misfortane. 
I will tell thee. 
some have the “ musical ear,” and others not.— 
Now this “ musical ear, has nothing to do with 


in the case of Deacon Goodman. 
; 


persons who have not the “ musical ear” ought 
never to sing in meeting. If the do, they will be 


, lous. 

Deacon Goodman had not the “ musical ear.” — 
Whether it were the “* Messiah,” or the “ Creation,” 
, or Jim Crow, or Zip Coon, it was all the same to 
| him, so far as music was concerned ; it was just so 
much singing. Whether the artist were Sivori, 
or Ole Bull, or poor old John Casco, it was just so 
much fiddling. 

He had not the“ musical ear,” and still less the 
musical voice ; but yet he would sing in meeting. 
And the genile and respectful remonstrances of the 
choir leaders were met with the universal reply ; 


| “Singing ‘s praying ; you might as well ask me | 


| not to pray ; I shall sing in meeting. 

It is now proper for the biographer to hint at an- 
other trait in the Deacon’s character. 
} * set in his way ;” or in other words he was sadly 
) obstinate in what he thought a good cause ; and he 
was gencrally correct in appreciating the merits 
‘ of the cause. 

We all know that musical people are apt to be 
; sensitive, and sometimes a little capricious ; and 


village choir, that had not a regular blow up once 
a year? Beyond all doubt, Deacon Goodman's 
| Singing was a very serious disturbance to the choir 
; and no small annoyanee to the congregation. 

Yet in consideration of his great merits he was 
j indulged; and his regular Sanday performances 
drew forth the remark, that if music-murder was a 


for. 

But there is a point beyond which forbearance is 
no longer a virtue. 
by the choir in getting up a new anthem, (selected 


from Mozart) for Thanksgiving day, and the very | 
gem of the piece was a solo, which had been as- | 


; signed to the sweetest voice, and the prettiest little 
girl in the village. 
All who attended the rehearsals were perfectly 


delighted with the solo as sung by “ little Mary.” | 


, It was very difficult. 
ning to end, ** Andantino,” “ Dolce,” ** Affetuuso,” 
1 * Crescendo,” * Piano,” with 
changing keys, and flats and sharps springing out 


from unexpected places, but she had conquered it all. 


« Pianissimo,” 


Three or four accomplished singers, who had 


in raptures with little Mary’s singing. 

‘They bad heard Tedesco, and Biscaccianti, and 
Madame Bishop ; and yet they suid, “ for a coun. 
try girl she is a prodigy.” 

In due time ‘Thanksgiving day arrived; and 
while the “second bell” was ringing, news came 
to the village that a very serious accident had 
happened to the Universalist minister, 
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Nature has so formed us, that | 


real character, or intellectual power, but yet the 


sure to annoy others, and make themselves ridicu-. 


He was) 


who has ever known a theatrical orchestra, or a-} “ little Mary” was perfect. 


sin, Deacon Goodman would have much to answer | 


Great pains had been taken |; 


It was marked from begin- | 


come from Boston to pass ‘Thanksgiving in @he | 


country, and who attended the last rehearsal, were | 


His horse ; 


PO ee wr 


had thrown him, and either his leg or neck was 
| broken ; the boy who had brought the news had 
forgotten which. “I hope it is not his neck,” 
said a rich and charitable old church member.— 
When Deacon Goodman heard that remark he 
held up his hands and exclaimed, ** I never !” 
Now the Deacon dearly loved good preaching, 
and the meeting house was to him, house of feasting. 


‘ 


i 
} 
{ But his religion was of very practical kind; and 5 
: although he thought but precious little of his good | 
works, he took care to do a@Pent many of them. } 
and was far from believing, with Amsdorf, that | 


* good works are an impediment to salvation.” — 
So he said to Mrs. Goodman “ do you go to the 
house of feasting and ge? all the good you can, and | 
| L will go to the house of mourning and doallL can.” | 
| And away he went to see, and if possible to re- | 
| lieve, the Universalist minister. 
In the meantime the congregation assembled, 
} and the worship proceeded in the usual way. At | 
length came the anthem. It even went beyond 
expectation. A long “rest” immediately preced- 
, ed the solo. It was no rest for poor“ little Mary.” | 
It was the most anxious minute she had ever pas. i 
, Sed. She arose blusbing and trembling. Her ag- 
} itation gave a tremor to her voice, which added to 
the pathos of the music. It was beautiful. ; 

Now, Deacon Goodman always made ita rule | 
when any accident had detained him until after 
worship had commenced, to come in very softly. 
How different from the fashionable flourish. All 
were intent on the solo. 

None heard, and but few saw, Deacon Goodman 
enter his pew, and take up the sheet on which the 
; words of the anthem were printed. 

} Unlike that of many singers, the articulation of 


The Deacon soon 
, found the picce ; and to the astonishment of the § 
congregation, indignation of the choir, and the per- 
fect horror of “ little Mary,” he “ struck in,” and 
| accompanied her through the solo. 

}ed!! “Oftin the stilly night,” accompanied by | 
| Captain Bragg’s battery, would give some notion : 
of it. Poor litth Mary was sick a fortnight.— 
“Why don’t you cut that old fellow’s tongue off !” 


Accompani. 


' ‘said one of the Boston singers. 
“ What good would it do ?” said the choir lead. 3} 
: er, “ he would how! through his nose.” 
They were all very cross. ‘ 
As for the Deacon, he looked around as innocent 
' as a lamb, and thought he had sung as well as any 
) of them. { 
Immediately after meeting, the choir leader call- 
led on the-minister. “ Sir,” said he, “ this must 


stop. If Deacon Goodman sings again, I do 


not.” 

* Oh, I know,” said the minister, “ I have long 
felt the difficulty ; but what can we do? Dedeon 
_ Goodman is a most excellent man, and his only 

fuults are, that he is rather set in his way, and 
will sing in meeting.” 


“ But Deacon Goodman is a reasonable man,” | 
suid the choir leader. 

** Oa most occasions,” replied the minister. ; 

* Do go and see hin, sir, for my mind is made 


up ; if he sings again in meeting I do not.” 
** Deacon Goodman,” said the minister, “I 
have come on a very delicate errand; I have come (|- 
to present the respectful request of the choir that ¢ 
you would not sing in meeting.” e 


The Deacon was thunderstruck # but he soon 
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recovered. “ Singing te is praying,” said he. They 
might just as well ask me not to pray; 1 shail 
sing in meeting.” Andon the next Sunday, sure 
enough, he did ; louder, and if possible, more in- 
harmonious than ever. The men singers looked 
daggers at lim, and the girls, hid their smiles be- 
hind their music books. Little Mary was not 
there. 

“This shall stop,” said the choir leader, 1 
will go and see him myself. 

* Deacon Goodman, we all most highly respect 
you, as you well know ; bat you dave not the 
musical ear, or the musical voice, and it is the 
earnest wish of the choir, and many of the con- 
gregation, that you do not sing in meeting.” 

The Deacon was again thunderstruck, but he 
soon recovered. ‘Singing is praying,” said he ; 
“they might es well tell me not to pray. I shall 
sing in meeting.” 

The good Deacon was dreadfully set in his way 
and so it went on agin, week after week, in the 
same old way. 

But an incident occurred which contributed 
much to bring this singular case toa crisis.— 
About two miles from the Deacon’s comfortable 
dwelling, there was a wretched hovel, which im- 
perfectly sheltered the wife and children of a till 
more wretched drunkard. 

On one of the most inclement evenings of a New 
England January, the Deacon and his family were 
cheerfully and thankfully enjoying a glorious hick- 
ory fire ; Mrs. Goodman was sewing fur the fam- 
ily, and her daughters for the Missionary Society. 
His son was reading the Massachusetts Plough. 


man, and the good man himself was just finishing | 


off a sermon by a distinguished divine of his own 
denomination, when bang went the front door, and 
in came his neighbor, and own beloved and respeet- 
ed minister. 

“Why! said Deacon Goodman, 
** what has brought-you along in such a night as 
this ?” 

Now this minister had his peculiarities as well 
as the deacon. 


I never!” 


Among others he was very close. 
mouthed about his own good deeds. 
answered, 

** TL have been about my duty, I hope.” 

The fact was, he had been to visit and talk and 
pray with, a poor dying negro. 


He merely 


“ Seems to me you are rather crusty,” said the | 
but I suppose you are half frozen, and | 


deacon, “ 
so sit down and thaw yourself out.” 

“I thank you,” said the Minister, “ but I mere. 
ly called to tell you that I have just left a scene 
of misery ; and I want you to go there as early in 
the morning as you can. 


uproar within. I found the wretch beating his 


wife, and her screams and his horrid oaths mude 
I think he will be quiet uutil 
morning ; but de@go as early as you can.” 

“Od rabbit the said the Deacon, 
“and od rabbit the eternal blasted rum-shop.” 


This was the nearest to swearing the 


my blood ran cold. 
Bs hes 
varmuint, 


Deacon 
was ever known to come. 


** Put old Mag in the sleigh,” said the Deacon 


) to his son. 


** Deacon, don't go to-night,” said Mrs. Good- 
} man. 


“ Do wait till morning, 


— - 


” 


said his daughters. 


‘Zeleh' 


————— 


On my way home, I 
passed the poor hovel we all know so well. I | 
felt it my duty to stop and learn the cause of the » 


** Let me go,’ * said his son. 

* Mind your own business,” said the Deacon to 
all of them ; “I shall go to-night.” 

When it came to that, they knew there was no 
| more to be said. He was dreadfully set in his 
way. 

He took a bag and a basket, and went down 
cellar. He filled the bag with potatoes. He went 
to the closet and took a brown loaf anda white 
one. He went to the wood pile, and took an arm- 
ful of wood, and told his son to take another. All 
was put in the sleigh ; he not forgetting six can- 
| dies and a paper of matches. 

Deacon Goodman needed no secondary motive 
to christian duty ; yet historical truth demands | 
the concession, that the wife of the drunkard was 
his first love. She jilted him, or as we Yankees 
say, “‘ gave him the mitten,” in favor of the abject 
wretch who was now becoming her tyrant. And 
this was the way he “ fed fat the ancient grudge” 
he owed her: The truth is, Deacon Goodman 
knew nothing about grudges, ancient or modern. 





“~~ 


always got him under before sundown. 





} All was ready, and in five minutes the Deacon 


was “ exposed to the peltings of the pitiless storm.” 
“Tam going to visit the worse than the widow 
and the fatherless.” 
“Oh, get out!” 

ings of his own proud heart. 


The old Adam would occasionally flare up, but he | 
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The next thing he said was | 
That he meant forithe prompt. | 


miserable dwelling. The poor wretch himself was | 


dead drunk on the floor. 
was sobbing her very heart out. 
were Clamorous ; and but few were the words of 
' their clamor. 

**I am cold, I am hungry,” and that was all. 


{ 
\ 
{ 
{ 
{ 
i Misery, misery, indeed, did he find in that most 
} 
} 
{ 
; 


lighted a candle, and emptied the bag and basket. 
The poor pale woman wept, and sobbed her thanks. 

“Oh, you varmint,” said the Deacon, as he 
looked at the husband and father, and broke off'a 
piece of bread for his children. 





stupor.- [He looked up and recognized the Deacon. 
** Hallo, old music,” 
{ 


said he, *‘are you here? 
,giveusa good stave old 


you do in meeting. 


nightingale. Sing as 
Sing and scare the rats 
| away.” 
“Why, what on earth does the critter mean ?” 
said the Deacon. 
The poor, pale, 


| her tears. 


grateful woman smiled through 

She 

a singer in her better days; she had also heard 
the Deacon sing. 


She could not help it. 


I do not record these incidents merely because 
they are peculiarly connected with my story. 
In this errand of mercy the good Deacon caught 
a very serious cold; it affected his throat, and 
nose, and even lungs ; and it gave to his voice a 
»tone not unlike that of the lowest note of a cracked 
bass-viol, alternating with the shriek of a clarionet 
powerfully but unskillfully blown, On 
evening he soaked his feetin warm wather ; drank 
copiously of hot balm tea; went to bed and suid 
he felt comfortable. 


% 


Saturday 


* Now Deacon,” said Mrs. Goodman, “ you are 


dreadful hoarse ; 


you i 


“es j , 
Singing 1s 


you won't sing to-morrow, will 


praying—-and —-"he dropped 


asleep. 


The poor, pale woman | 
The children 


The Deacon brought in the wood ; made a fire ; | 


| man, and handed him the resolution. 


And sure PLO i did “ sing to-morow, and | 


it surpassed all that had gone before. 

* This is the last of it,” said the choir leader, 
«1 have done.” 

In the afternoon the choir was vacant, some of 
the singers absent, and ‘others scattered about in 
the pews. The minister read three verses of a 
psalm, and then observed, “ the choir being absent 
singing must necessarily be omitted.” But Dea- 
con Goodman saw no such necessity. He arose 
and sung three verses himself! he stopped six 
tines to sneeze ; and blow his nose between the 
verses by way of symphony! The next day he 
was sick a bed. A purish meeting was hastily 
culled, and a resolution unanimously passed, that, 

* Whereas, the solemnity and decorum of pub- 
lic worship depend much on the character of the 
music ; 

Resolved, That hereafter, no person shail sing 


| in meeting in this parish, without the approbation 


of the choir.” e 

Rather a stringent measure; but what could 
they do? The minister called on Deacon Good- 
He read it 
He then calmly folded up the 
paper, and handed it back to the minister. 

“ This is a free country, yet [hope J shall sing 
in meeting.” 


over three times. 


He was dreadfully “set in his way.” 
said the minister, “I have 
a most painful duty to perform; I am_ instructed 
to tell youthat your connection with the society 
must cease.” 

The Deacon started from his seat. Had the 
anJ dinced a quad- 


* "Then Deacon,” 


fall moon split into four pieces 
rille in the heavens—Orion singing, and the North- 
ern Bear growling bass, he could not have been 
Emotion after 
* At length 
” as they say in the novels. 


more astonished. He was silent. 
emotion rolled over liis heavy spirit. 


tears came to his relicf, 


He spoke, bnt almost inarticalately. 


The general com- | 
motion aroused the poor wretch from his dranken | 


‘ about an hour after the 
| mounted on old Mag, 


“| know I am a poor unworthy creature, but 
; ns 
I hope they will take me in somewhere. 
The minister himself wept. How could he help 
it? ‘The Deacon’s cold was nearly cured, and 
interview he was seen 


heading due north. Four 


) niles in thut direction lived the worthy minister 


> of another parish. 


had been | 


The Deacon found him in his 
study, Where also was his daughter copying music, 
She was a proficient in the art, and played the 
She had heard the 
Deacon’s musical troubles, and had also heard 


organ in her father’s church. 


him sing, 
‘‘ Sir,” said he to the minister, “ there has been 
a little difficulty in our parish, which makes it 


my duty to withdraw ; and I have come to ask 


_ the privilege of uniting with yours,” 


‘At that moment the young lady vanished 
from the room.) 

‘| much regret the difficulty in your parish,” 
minister, “ and hope 


said the it will be amicably 


settled. But, if you finally conclude to withdraw, 
we shall be most happy to receive you; and when 
it shall please the Lord to take good old Deacon 
Grimes to himself, (and a very few days must now 
give him his dismission,) we shall expect you to 
sit in his seat.” 

After half an hour’s pleasant conversation, the 
Deacon arose to take his departure. 
ment a boy came in and handed a billet to the 

-_ 
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He inka at the contents of it and } 


* Deacon, sit down one moment.” 

He read the billet, and after some hesitation 
said— 

“| bave received a singular communication 
from our coir leader; he has somehow or other 
heard of your intention Jo join our society ; and he 
has heard it with very great pleasure ; but he adds 
that it is the enrnest and 
choir that you will not sing in meeting.” 

“Singing is praying; and I join no church 
where I cannot sing in meeting ; good day.” 

He was very “set in his way.” 

Five miles west of his own dwelling lived the 
good pustor of another flock. The Deacon found 
him shelling out corn in his crib. This minister, 
although eminently pious, thought it no harm to 
be a little waggish in a good cause, and for a 
worthy object. He also had heard of the musical 
troubles, and shrewdly suspected the object of his 
visit. e 

** Deacon Goodman, [ am glad to see you,” said 
he, “this is not exactly ministerial labor, do you 
think it is?” , 

“ T am of a different opinion,” said the Deacon ; 
“any honest and useful labor. I hate all dandies 
—the Lord forgive me, I don’ t ane them; and I} 
like a dandy minister least of any.” 

* You and I are agreed there,” said the minis- 
ter; come walk intomy house and sce my wife 
she says she isin love with you for your honest 
oddities.” 

* I never !” said the Deacon ; “ but I thank you 


business which we can just as well settle here.— 
There has been a little difficulty in our parish 
which makes me feel it my duty to withdraw, and 
I have come to request the privilege of joining 
yours.” 

Atthis the Reverend gentleman looked very 
much surprised. 

“Itis impossible,” said he; “ wel! Deacon, 
though an ill wind for them, it is a good one fur us 
for it has blown you hither. 


happy to receive you, especially as our choir leader 


are looking about for a competent man to take his 
place. Our singers are all young and diffident, 
and each one is loth to take the lead. Ww hear 
that you sing the most difficult music, and 


” 


“« Why mercy upon you?” said the Deacon, “ I | 


don’t know one note from another. 
singing is praying 
mecting.” 

“ Excuse me, my friend,” replied the minister, 
“it is your modesty that now speaks ; you do un. 
derstand music, or you could never sing that most 


I know that 


beautiful solo, which is worthy of an angel's ear | 


and voice.” 

Now this was all Greek to to the Deacon, and 
like a sensible man as he was, he always said noth. 
iug when he had nothing to say. 

** You say truly,” continued the minister, “ that 
singing is praying. 
ing of music, it is praying in an unknown tongue 
and I am sure you are not Pupist enough to ap- 


) languages must be learned before it can be spoken. 
When the deaf and dumb gttempt to speak our 


unanimous wish of the | 


, } habitual reverenee 
We shall be most 


; I sing in meeting as I pray in | 


But to those who know noth- | 


\ prove of that; music is a language and like other ‘ 
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common language, they make strange noises ; and | 
| still worse noises do we make when without the 
| musical ear or the musical voice we attempt to 
sing.” 

“ Thus sensibly did that good minister speak.— 
The Deacon was a good deal “ struck up ;” though 
“set in his way” he was no fool ; and only needed 
to be touched in the right place. 

“ It never appeared to me in that light before,” 
said the Deacon thoughtfully. 


“ And yet my friend, it is the true light !” said | 
the minister. “ And now let me give a word of | 


,) 
advice ; go home and never again attempt to sing | 
in meeting. For if your heart is right, your car is 
, uhtuned, and your voice though kind, is anything 
but musical.” 

The Deacon said nothing, but thought the more. 


: He mounted old Mag. The angel of Reficction | 


came down and sat upon her mane and looked him 
full in the face. Reader, does that seem incongru- 
ous? Isthe old mare’s mane an improper seat 
for an Angel? I am afraid you are proud. 
once rode an ass ? 

The Deacon passed a point in the road where 
; on the other side was a sturdy oak that had been 
blown over by a recent whirlwind, and on the other 
; a flourishing willow, gracefully bending before the 
passing breeze. 


“ Od rabbit it,” said the Deacon to himself; it | 


should be such an obstinate old fool.” - 
He approached his own village. The reason 
for his errand abroad had been strongly suspected, 


} 
was the first word he had spoken, “ to think that I 





r} and they were on the lookout for his return,— 
T am in somewhat of a hurry, and have a little | 


There stood the choir leader. 
** Welcome home deacon,” 
not lost you yet.” 


said he, “‘ hope we've 


; 
| “Get out,” said the Deaeon, with a good na- 


tured but rather sheepish look ; and on he went. 
There stood the Minister. 


‘ 
} 
} Welcome home, Deacon, I hope we have not | 


, lost you yet.” 


2 
{ ‘ 
4 * Get 





;” he was just going to say out, but 


j for the Minister cut him short. 
? 
{ 


' The choir leader came up, took the Deacon's hand 
and joined in the merriment. ** Od rabbit you all,” 
he said, and on he went. At the front-door and 
windows of his own house were his 
daughters, and two or three of the singing gutls 
all ofa “titter.” They had seen and heard his 
interview with the Minister, 
| was well, 
“Od rabbit the whole bunch of you,” 
{ and he went to put Mag in the stable. 
Deacon Goodman took his old seat on Sunday, 
; but since that day’s adventure has never sung in 
; mecting. 


and knew 


Once and but once did he raise « psalm 
on his own private account. He was in his barn 
putting some hay in his cow’s manger. Now thir 
neighbors were always ready to doa good turn 
for Deacon Goodman ; and before he had finished 





the first verse, two of them rushed in and asked 
/ him if his cow was choked! Tle never sung 
again. 

' A Connecticut dame, the mother of a large 


family, wasone day asked the number of her 


| children. “La me!” she replied, rocking to and 


me 


; fro, I’ve got fourteen, mostly boys and gals !” 


Who | 


He looked at the Minister and the Minister look. | 


} ed at him, and both burst into a fit of laughter.— | 
has followed the multitude and gone West. We | 


wife and 


that all 


said he, | 


ee ent ee 


One OF THE SMITHS. 


CHAPTER I. 


ee 


| Tanwavs write stories in a hurry. The truth 
; is, 1 do not begin till I am driven to it, and I may 
' add that once begun, I might never end, but for 
getting tired. On I hurry, like a wild horse in the 
| harness, till completely exhausted, I am forced to 
; lay down the pen, and leave my hero, perhaps tu 
the Fates. 

It shall not be so this time. I will write only 
five chapters—and these shall be short, at least one 
of them. So here it endeth. 

CHAPTER I. 

I don’t say that Bill Smith was the laziest man 
that ever lived, but he was decidedly the laziest I 
And I will venture to say farther, that 
his match could not be found in Pepperelbo.— 
There was where he lived, there he lives now. 
Well, Bill was a toper, for that mau never exist- 


ee 


( ever saw. 


ed who was too lazy to drink. Of course, he was 
not one of the real-tear-dowf-drag-out sort ; but 
‘then he drank hard, and was generally pretty 
boozy towards evening; for he was too lazy to 
get drunk very early in the day. 
rp One evening, just about two” years and three 
| months ago, i: was very drunk. ‘The night was 
| cold, the wind blew fiercely, and the light snow 
| swept wildly over the ground, and added terror to 
) the howlings of old Boreas. Tihat night Bill was 
full two miles from his own miserable hovel, snug- 
ly ensconced behind some old boxes and barrels, in 
one corner of a filthy rum shop, how came he 
there, so far from home, I do not know, but will 
guess, that he happened on board some farmer's 
, wagon or sleigh that passed his house ; and was 
' too lazy to get out till the vehicle stopped at the 


little yroggery. 
« Bill, 

seller. 
Bill made no answer. 
“TI Say, Bil, 


home.” 


you must clear out,” said the rum 


must 


you clear out go 
, Bill began to snate, he was sleepy, and tired to 
boot ; he always was. 

“ Hallo, Bill, I say, come crawl out and go 
home ; ‘tis most nine o’clock.” 

“ Wait awhile,” said Bill, don’t be in a hurry, 
there’s nothing gained by hurrying,” 
There's 
nothing doing here, and I can’t afford the fire- 
wood.” 


_* But IT must shut up and go home. 


Bill roused up a little, not much, but a little and 
winked. Perhaps he would have said soincthing, 
but just then the door opened, and a stranger 
walked in. He 


seeing a light in the ‘* rammy” 


had rude u long distance, and 
had called to en- 
| quire how far it was to a public house. 
said old Bozzle, 
‘and here’s a chup that's going 
e’enamost there, lives right on the road. 


** Just two miles and a half,” 
the rum-sceller; 


Bill roused up a little more; perhaps there was 
it—— 
After a little more ceremcny, that may be imagined 


a chance to ride, und it would not do to lose 


and with a little assistance that Bill actually need- 


ed, the two got into the sleigh and rode off. 


“TI spose I live here,” said Bill, when the 
sleigh had got a few rods past his house. The 
stranger reigned up his nag, and Bill got out. 


had le 


gun to get sober, ana 


the gentlemen for his ride, but he was really too 


SIRO 


He ¢ 


would have thanked © 
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seat near the door ; 
) the house, for he was too lazy. 
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lazy, and so he jolted slowly back to his own door, 
raised the latch and went in. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


There was quite a stir in Pepperelbo the next 
day. Astranger had come to town, and it was 
pretty generally rumored that he was to deliver a 
temperance lecture that evening in the village 
school house. Here and there little groups were 
gathered together, talking the matter over—for in- 
deed it was something new to have a temperance 
lecture there; the oldest inhabitants could’nt re- 
member the like of it. Bill’s appetite, an itching 
to ascertain who and what the stranger was, urged 
him as far as the tavern, where he arrived about 
noon. Of course he made one of the group there, 
who talked about the stranger and his business ; 
though precious little did he do towards making 
up the conversation. 

“Are you goin’ to join the new pledge, 
Bill!” asked an old covey, as he entered the bar 
room, 


“ Bill didn’t know exactly what answer to | 


make, and so trué to his nature, he made none at 
all. ‘ 


“ How is it, uncle Simon,” continued the same 
voice, addressing another of the loungers, ‘ are you 
going to jine the Thomsonians to night ! they say 
it is all the go down the city. 

“ The Thomsonians, said uncle Simon, “I don’t | 
know, they allow steaming it, I suppose.” 

Old Simon was the wit of the town, and of 
course this sally produced a laugh. 


* Not a devil a bit,” answered a square rigged, } 


double breasted fellow, who had stood in the corner cle Simon and the rést of you will come and hear ; 
“T’ve seen “em and | 


of the room all the while. 


hearn ‘em lecture too, but they don't hold to | 


steamin’ in any way as I know; nor they aint | 
Thomsonians neither.” 

“What are they Sam?” 
mon. 


asked uncle Si- 


“They are Tetotallers,” said Sam, “ and they | 
don't hold to drinkin’ a drop of liquor.” 

“ Afore folks,” added Simon, with emphasis ; 
and here was another laugh. 

* Bill heard all this, but took no part, even in 
the laugh, for he was too lazy. 
company dispersed, the great portion of them to 
meet at the school house. 
ride, and 
too. 


so he went to the schwol house 


The lecturer was there, and in good time began 
his discourse. He dwelt long on the evil conse- 
quences of intemperance ; and among other 
things, showed that it uniformly produced laziness 
the worst kind of laziness, even a disregard to 


those duties, on the performance of which depends | 


cleanliness, health and happiness, 

Bill heard the whole and winked. The others 
heard and looked at Bill. 

Presently the pledge went round, beginning with 
uncle Simon, who was the oldest man and biggest 
toper in the house. 


“Til sign if Bill Smith will,” said Simon.— | 


* And I too,” 
and— 

** But who is Bill Smith?” asked the stran- 
ger. 

*“* There he sets,” 


said the next, and the next, 


answered one, pointing to a 


Towards night the 


Bill got a chance to | 


for Bill had not got far into | 


The pledge was carried to him, and he was re- | 
quested to sign it. 
*T can't,” said Bill, “ I’m tired.” 
“ But you must,” said the stranger; “here are 
three more waiting for you to sign. 
* Don’t you see I can’t 7” answered Bill. “ And 
besides ’tisn’t best to hurry; there’s nothing got | 
by hurrying. I'm tired.” 
“ Sign, Bill,” said Uncle Simon; “ Sign, Bill, 
; and then make a speech.” 

The audience laughed—Bill looked sober; he 
was evidently thinking about something, and this 
required an effort. I suspect he was thinking of ; 
the lecture, and his own lazincss. Presently he | 
spoke. 

“I s’pose I might sign it, and make a speech 
oo,” he said, “ for though I'm a little lazy now-a- 











smart as any fellow in Pepperelbo.” 
“So you were,” said Simon; “ now sign | 
the Thomsonian Society, Bill, and make a 





speech.” 

“T guess, og the whole, I had better wait,” said | 
} Bill; “perhfps some other time will do as 
well.” 


** And now make a specch,” 
every part of the house. Bill wouldn't make a 
speech That night, and the topers wouldn't sign the 
pledge till the speech had been made. 

* I'll come here next Tuesday night, and make 
, a good long speech,” said Bill, 
} than he had displayed for months before ; “ If un. 


{ 
} 
i 


| me.” 

} “ Agreed! agreed !” 
| of the house. And 
} persed. 


was heard from all parts 
then the audience dis. 


CHAPTER IV. 
*Tis strange to say what havoc intemperance 
will make of intellect and ambition. When Wil- 
iam Smith was twenty-five years of age, he was 
considered the most industrious, intelligent and 


; town. 

He was the pride of the circle in which he 
moved, dud bid fair to shine a bright ornament in 
the most respectable society. 
wife, and fora time lived happily. But the seeds | 
of intemperance had been planted within him, and 
in ten years he had become “ Lazy Bill.” 

But Smith went home that night, after the tem- | 
perance mecting, and told his wife with sume 
| effort, what he had done. “ I've signed the total 

abstinence pledge, Kate, hit or miss, and next 


Tuesday I am going to preach.” 
would not believe a word of it ; 


{ “ something must be in the wind.” 
of the Pledge dated from Wednesday, and Friday 


cd all day, mended his windows, put new shingles 
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} 
} 
' 
? 


; comparatively, the old man crept away, abashed, 
‘ and apparently astonished. 


ee 


days, seeing there’s nothing to do, I used to be as } 


| 


} 
? 
? 


{ conduct, I had less of self-respect, and more of 
But the stranger insisted, full half an hour, ; 


; 


and strange to say, Bill finally bes the Pledge. 
was the ery from | 


~~ +~ 


| stick, or tippling a decanter of New-England rum. ney | 
with more energy ; 


duct: 
/ and entreated, but this had the same effect, pro- 
! duced trouble, and I drank more rum to drown it. 


: 


} heart of my wife, and became finally heedless of 
) every thing. SoTI lived along till last Wednesday 


) 
‘ 
; 


noble-hearted of all the young men in his native | 


; 
) 
) 


# the Pledge, and till now I have kept it inviolate ; 


{ 


He married him a ; 


{ 
| 
} 
} 
{ 
} 


} 


gain, if possible, my character, and my property, 

At first his wife ; 
but the next day, 
, the indications of a change for the better were too | 


i 


strong to go unnoticed, and she admitted that | 
The signing ; 


Bill did what he had not done for years ; he work- | 


‘ on his roof, hauled fire-wood on his hand-sled, &c. } 


Saturday, Monday and Tuesday were similarly 


spent; and when the temperance meeting came, 

on Tuesday evening, he brushed up his old coat, 
| took his wife by the arm, and trudged silently to 
the school-house. 


| ‘The audience had got there before him, for every 
} 


a ror error ~ 


} ment that should break the spell of enchantment. 


; goround. Finally I drank to excess—cyen to in- 






' one was anxious to hear what Lazy Bill could say 
on the subject of temperance. Old Simon had 
seated himself close to the desk, that he might 
have an opportunity to play off his pranks, and 
exercise his powers of ridicule. But when Smith 
entered, looking so changed, so noble, so dignified, 


“Can this be Lazy 
Biil !” he mentally asked ; and the more he asked 
the question, the more he was puzzled to answer 
it. Pretty soon Smith commenced : 
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“Ten years ago I was respectable, industrious Fhe 
and happy. I came into this neighborhood, bought ob 
me a small house, got married and went to work. at 
We used to have social parties in those times, and he: 


Sarah there, (pointing to his wife,) and I used to 
attend them. Sarah learned to knit edging and 
tell stories, and I learned to drink wine. Very 
soon I began to find myself oceasionally impatient 
for the time of the next party to arrive ; and when , 
it came, I was equally impatient to see the wine am 


ee ae 
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toxication, at one of these parties ; and from that 
time, though for a while heartily ashamed of my 


the appetite for liquor. I began to visit the tavern 
and the little rum-shop dewn there at the other 
village, and with others of like inclination and ap- 
petite, I spent my time lounging about groggeries, 
sitting, now in the sun, now in the shade, but never 
engaged in any more business than whittling a pine 


ne nen eee eee ee 
~ 
FY 


I lost, by degrees, all my ambition, became lazy . ip at 
and indolent, and you called me Lazy Bill. And 
my wile fretted and scolded at my changed con- 


but this only made it worse. Then she cried 


Drunkards are sure to find treuble enough when 
rum has become its only antidote. I drank, lost 
the little property I had aceumulated, broke the 


PLL 
a 


night. You know what we heard then, and I 
need not say that I was convinced rum had made 


me Lazy Bill, and caused all my trouble. I signed 


PREP OPE 


and God helping me, I'll never drink another drop 
of liquor as long as I live. Already I begin to feel 
the fires of ambition again in my breast, and to a 
imagine myself a man. My wile there, is happier . 
and looks healthier ; and my little boy smiles 
sweetly when I take him in my arms. In short, 
lam anew man, with new feelings, and new 
hopes, and now I am going to lead a new life, re- 


gee yt . 


and be happy. And I want my old companions 
Some of you promised tosignthe | 

pledge, if I would, and nothing has befallen me to ' 
that resolution. J hope that you 


come up here and redeem your promi- 


to go with me. 


discourage 
will 
ses.” 
The au- ; 
dience seemed paralyzed with astonishment. Old 
Simon bad been seen to brush away something 4 
that had apparently escaped from between his eye- ‘t 
lids, and all were looking to him 


There was a pause for some minutes. 


for some move- 


Presently he rose, walked silently to the desk, took 
up the pen, anc put his name to the pledge. Now 


the people secmed to breathe freer; and one by 
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one, every man and woman in that house followed 
his example. 
CHAPTER V. 

Five or six months ago, I was passing through 
the little town of Pepperelbo, and recollecting sume 
of the incidents related above, bethought me to 
ascertain if Bill had kept his pledge. I could not 
recollect his sur-name, and was obliged to inquire 
for “ Lazy Bill,” as of old. Nobody knew him, 
or could tell where he lived. Finally, I called at a 
house, and interrogated the woman industriously 


for the whereabouts of “ Lazy Bill,” but she knew | 


nothing of him, and turned to go away. Just 
then an old gentleman passed the house. 


** There’s uncle Simon Leighton,” said the wo- 


man, “ and he knows where your man lives, if { the resurrection morn! 


any body does.” 

I hurried into the strect, and soon overtaking 
uncle Simon, put to him the question. 
does Lazy Bill live.” 

“ Lazy Bill !” said he, “ 1 suppose you mean | 
William Smith, the carriage-maker. 
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MASOBLLANT 


SUPERSTITION. 
Pivtarcn has well observed, superstition is 
much worse than atheism, since it must be less of. 


Tuere is a feeling of sadness pervading the soul, ; fensive to deny the existence of such a deity as 


| at sight, or thought of a grave-yard ; and disguise | Saturn, than to admit his existence, and affirm, 
it as we may, the mind cannot but be awe struck, ; that he was such an unnatural monster, as even to 
while dwelling on its lonely tenants, who like us, | devour his own children. 


~~ ann 


} 


once trod its surface, and breathed the “ balmy air | 
of life”” We may look at Death with composure, 
and even desire his coming; but we shudder in 
sight of the grave, and would fain find other tene- | 
ment for our mortal bodies, than that lone, ** nar- 
row house,” from which there is no escape, until 
And why this sensitive- 
ness, in prospect of our general home ? When the 
body becomes enfeebled, and emaciated with dis- 


“* Where | ease; and the mind sickened, and disgusted with 


the changes, and perplexities of life ; it would seem 
} that we should rather yearn for, than dread that 
little silent spot; where both may rest in undis. 


“That’s his name,” I replied, “ though I did | turbed repose, until gathered in th¥fold of Him, 


not know he was a carriage-maker.” 
* He lives on the old spot,” said Simon; “ just 


where he has lived for twelve years, but he don’t | 


look much like ‘‘ Lazy Bill now, I can 
you.” 
I hurried on, and soon came to the place where, 


tell 


called “Lazy Bill,” whom I had taken from the 
groggery of the village below, to pilot me to a ho- 
tel. The old hovel had been torn down, and on its 
side stood a pretty white cottage, surrounded with 
a yard of flowers, just withering from the effects 
of an autumn frost. Beyond was a large building 
which from the sounds proceeding from it, I judg- 


{ 


who notes our every trial, and heeds our every 
want. Besides it is not an eternal abode, and its 
gloomy recesses are tenanted with the great and 
good of all nations ; and no one descends there a 
solitary inmate; but towering ambition sleeps un. 


) boastingly by the side of humility, wealth and 
two years before, I had dropped the miserable being | 


poverty rest quietly together; the man of letters 
and distinction lies silently at the feet of the mute, 
or the idiot; 
and fared sumptuously every day ; can occupy no 
larger space than the poor humble beggar, who 
craved his scanty crust from doorto door. We are 


; 80 constituted by nature, that we dread any thing 


ed it to be the work-shop of William Smith, the | 


carriage-maker. 
Thither 1 bent my steps, and on enquiring for 


Mr. Smith, was pointed to a noble looking work- ; 


man in the farther end of the shop, whose manly 
bearing and healthy looking countenance were 
evidence enough that the pledge had remained un- 
broken. On my approach he recognized me, 


apron, invited me into the house. 
together, and there I found one of the prettiest and 
happiest families I had ever set eyes upon. 

The wife was all joy and contentment, the 
children all animation and beauty, the oldest boy 
was at work in the shop, but on learning that it 
was “ the stranger’ who had called, he came in 
and appeared overjoyed to see me. Our meeting 
there was indeed a glorious one; and nevy- 
er shall I forget the warm grasp of the hand 
that the father gave me, on taking my leave of 
him. 

“ Tell my old acquaintance at S——-,” said he 
“that Lazy Bill is now one of the happiest fel- 
lows in Christendom ; that his wife and children 
areas gay as larks, and lively as crickets ; that 


his industry and his property have come back to | 


} ever regard it with a trembling fear. 
shook my hand heartily, and throwing off his not so; if no dark ideas were associated with the 


We walked in 


like punishment, and this circumstance may __per- 
haps, account for our dread of the grave. The 


tt 
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while he, who flourished in purple, 


Archbishop Tillotson says, “According as 
orga s notions of God are, such will their religions 

be: if they have gross and false conceptions of 
God, their religion will be absurd and superstitious. 
If men fancy God to be an ill-natured Being, arm- 
ed with infinite power, who takes delight in the 
misery and ruin of his creatures, and is ready to 
take all advantages against them, they may fear 
him, but they will hate him, and they will be apt 
to be such towards one another, as they fancy God 
to be toward them ; for all religion doth naturally 
incline men to imitate him whom they worship.” 

* Atheism,” observes a Christian philosopher, 
“ Jeaves a man to sense, to philésophy, to natural 
piety, to laws, to reputation; all which may be 
guides to an outward moral virtue, though religion 
were not; but superstition dismounts all these, 
and erecteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of 
men.” In point of fact, the misrepresentation of a 
deity, leads immediately to the denial of his exist- 
ence; a result which has not escaped the acuteness 
of Plutarch. “The atheist” says that writer, 
contributes not in the least to superstition; but 


| superstition, baviug given out so hideous an idea 


penalty of our first parents, sin ‘‘ Unto dust shall 


; thou return,” has never been revoked ; and though 


our Blessed Saviour for three days slept within the 
grave’s cold cavern, and consecrated it for the re- 
ception of mankind; yct the mind contemplates it 
as a prison for transgression ; and as such must 
And were it 


grave, but on the contrary,a glory were shed 


; around its opened portals ; would it not tend ma. 


terially to lessen our cesire for life? With the cer- 
tainty of a Heavenly home before him, would not 
the Christian so earnestly desire its possession, as 
to acquire a disrelish for necessary duties here 7— 
In seasons of adversity, instead of buffeting, as 
now, the world’s rude surges; would he not im. 
patiently, and perhaps complainingly, sigh for those 
* untried scenes,” that promise such a glorious 
and joyful rest, from all that now disturbs him ?— 


| essay—** Of Unity in Religion, 


To me, it seems, that our dismal impressions of » 


the grave are kindly given, to make us reconciled 


; to life; and when despondingly we fear its deep- 


: ened bed; would we but look beyond its narrow 


) precints, our faith might overcome our fears, and 


{ 


him ; and better than all, that not one drop of liquor | 


is bought or sold or drank, in the little town of 
Pepperelbo.” 
—_3355) @ Cato — 


enable us to be content to 
until awakened to a new and better life by Him, 
who alone hath triumphed over the grave, and will 


} lead his children all unharmed, from vut its . chill 
} embrace. E. 


“ Wuat does your husband deal in, Miss ?”— ’ 


“‘ He deals cards chiefly, sir.’ ‘ Well, 


the De’i] | 


will be spt to get him when the last trump is } 
) played.” 


OS >- 


Hudson, Oct. 1849. 
— 5593 Gato — 


A YANKEE in Boston is about to petition for a 


' licence to whittle the board of Aldermen. 


t . . 
:  T will ascend, and be like the Highest ; 


sleep within its bosom, | 


of pirates and assassins.” 


of the Deity, has frightened many into the utter 
disbelief of any such being ; because, they think it 
much better, nay, more reasonable, that there 
should be no deity, than one whom they see more 
reason to hate and abominate, than to love, honour 
and reverence. 
at the deformity of superstition, run directly into 


Thus inconsiderate men, shocked 


the opposite extreme of atheism, heedlcssly skip- 
ping over true piety, which is the golden mean 
between both.” 

How certainly should we avoid the degrading 
superstition of demonism, did we but act upon the 
following position of Archbishop ‘Tillotson :— 
** Every good man is, in some degree, partaker of 
the divine nature, and feels that in himself, which 
he conceives to be in God; he sees the image of 
God in himself, and is able to discourse of him from 
an inward sense and feeling of his excellency.” 
If we thus behold the Deity reflected in our own 
hearts, no wonder that the religion of the good man 
and that of the 
bad man superstitious and gloomy. 


should be rational and cheerful, 
How forcibly 
does the latter recall the passage in Bacon’s noble 
” where he says— 
*« It was a great blasphemy when the devil said, 
but it is 
greater blasphemy to personate God, and bring him 
—** I will descend, and be like the Prince 
the 
Holy Ghost, instead of the likeness of a dove, in 


in, saying 
of Darkness.” Surely this is to bring down 
the shape of a vulture, or raven ; and to set out of 


the bark of the Christian Church a flag of a bark 
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STRIKING DEFINITION. 
Ar the examination of the children of the ¢ 
Windsor Infant School, a short time since, a little ° 
boy was asked to explain his idea of “ bearing 
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false \ witness r pgedant your neighbor.” "After hes. | 
itating, he said it was “ telling tales."—On which 
the worthy and reverend examiner said, ‘‘ That is | 
not exactly an answer. Whatdo you say?” ad- 
dressing a little girl who stood next, when she 
immediately replied, “It was when nobody did 
nothing, and somebody went and told of it.” 
“Quite right,” said the examiner, amidst irre. 
pressible roars of laughter, in which he could not | 
help joining, the gravity of the whole proceeding | 
being completely upset. 

FD ¢ Gato — 

GALLOWS. 

{r is a cure without being a prevention of crime. 
It is calculated, that since the suspension 
of bank payments, 800 human beings have been 
executed for forgery alonc! In the year 1832, 
an important improvement was effected in our 
penal code, by the entire repeal of the punishment | 
of death, as it regarded five classes of criminals. 
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It is curious to observe how, in all cases, the } 


good sense and humanity of the public outstrip 
those of judges and legislators, who, being gener. 
ally both hardened and blinded by habit, neither | 
feel for the criminal, nor see the iniguity of the law. | 
Singular inconsistency ! that many of the same 
clear-sighted and kind-hearted people, who rail 
against the severity of our code, as _ utterly incon- 


sistent with the special injunctions and mild spirit | 


of Christianity, will still subject those who differ 
from them in matters of faith to all the damnatory 
clauses of their vindicative creed. ‘They are re. 
ligiously bent upon mitigating every code but the 


religious, and would alleviate the punishment of | 


all offenders, except those who have committed 
the irremissible crime of differing from them in 
opinion. And yet, what are the comparatively 


painless three or four minutes of hanging, to an | 


eternity of exquisite anguish? Oh! 
men adopt the healing, the consolatory, the bless- 
ed and blessing spirit of Christianity, instead of 
the occasional bitterness of its letter? why will they 
not read the universe, instead of the perversions 


and anathemah of gloomy fanatics, and believe, 


that in a future state the doom, even of the guilty, 


will be measured by the wisdom, the justice, the | 


mercy of the Creator, rather than by the misdeeds 
of the creature? 
— 8D ¢ Gato — 
SOLDIER. 
A man machine, so thoroughly deprived of its 


humay portion, that at the breath of another man | 
machine, it will blindly inflict or suffer destruction. | 


Divested of his tinsel trappings, his gold lace, fea. 


thers, music, and the glitter of the false glory with | 


which it has been attempted to dazzle the world as 
to his real state, it is difficult to imagine anything 
more humiliatmg, than the condition of a soldier. 


Nothing so mach shows the triumph of opinion | 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 


A hr teen: 


why will not | 
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| of his being in ‘the army. Ww hy he ever entered it, 
/ we presume not to inquire, but we are bound to be- 
lieve that his motive was not less rational and ami- 
able than that of the affectionate Irishman, who 
| enlisted in the seventy-fifth regiment, in order to 
be near his brother, who was a corporal in the 
| seventy-sixth.—( Vide Josephus Molitor.) 
} 
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PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Payina your creditors by taxing your friends ; 
an approved method of getting rid of both. Many 
; years ago a worthy and well-known baronet hav- 
ing become embarrassed in his circumstances, a 
Subscription was set on foot by his friends, and a 
letter, soliciting contributions, was addressed to 
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an ‘‘open entrance.” Springing to his feet, he 
exclaimed. “ Bress de Lord dat I light on my 
head ! If dis nigger had scraped his shin so hard, 
I spec he broke his leg.” 
—°D 6G — 
Tne best pun we have lately seen is Horn’s last. 
Speaking of the tea tax he tells a story of a wag in 
| New-York, who, seeing a man driving a tack into 
| aeard, through the letter ¢ of the word “ Boston” 
printed on it, seized the latter’s arm and exclaim. 
ed—Why, what are you about? Don’t you know 
/ that laying tax on tea in Boston once raised a 
thundering muss there ?” 
—-o33D@ Co — 
Roster’s Arcument.—“If I don’t get that 











the late Lord Erskine, who immediately despatch- man’s money, somebody else will, therefore I’ll rob 


| ed the following answer :— 
: My dear Sir John, 

I am in general an enemy to Subscriptions of 
this nature ; .first, because my own finances are by | 
} no means in a flourishing plight ; 
' because pecuniary assistance, thus conferred, must 

| be equally painful to the donor and the receiver. 


' As I feel, however, the sincerest gratitude for your | 


and secondly, } 


} 
{ 


{ public services, and regard for your private worth, | 


I have great pleasure in subscribing —(Here the » 
' worthy Baronet, big with expectation, turned over 


the leaf, and finished the perusal of the note, which 
, terminated as follows:)—in subseribing myself, 
My dear Sir John, 
* Yours very faithfully, 
* ERSKINE. 


” 
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MARCH OF INTELLECT. 

A poor woman, said to be 90 years of age, was 
| Waiting outside the doors of the Cheltenham The. 
eight miles to see * Jane Shore.” Mrs. MceGibbon, 
who was to have enacted the heroinc, deeming 


} such deyotion to the drama madness, asked her 


him.” 
— 35D @ Gao 

Rumsewter’s Arcument.—If I don’t sell him 
liquor, somebody else will, and I might as well 
have his money as any person. Will any sane 
man show us any reason why the robber’s argu- 
ment is not as good as the rumseller’s ’—Nonpa- 
reil, 


— 2383) @ Gato —- 


A country youth who had returned home from 
a visit to the city, was asked by his anxious dad 
if he had been guarded in his conduct while there. 


** Oh yes,” replied the ingenious lad, “ I was guar- 
| ded by two constables most of the time.” 


——0 25D @ Geto — 


| share his lot, 


A nacne or having advertised for a wife to 


an “ anxious inqnirer” solicited in- 


; formation as to the size of that loz. 


atre two hours before their opening, having walked ° 


| dresser, who narrated the circumstance, if the poor } 
' 


' creature had her intellects. “ I dont know, ma’am,” 
said the girl; “she's gotten summut tied up in 
, her pocket-handkerchief.” 
— 55D ¢ Gato — 
GRACE MAL-APROPOS. 
A MILLINER’s apprentice, about to wait upon a 
Duchess, was fearful of committing some error in 


on~ 


; 4 a 
her deportment.—She, therefore, consulted a friend | 
| as to the manner in which she should address this 


great personage ; and wag told that, on going be- 
fore the Duchess, she must say her Grace, and so 
/on. Accordingly away went the girl, and, on 
being introduced, after a very low courtesy, she 
said, * For what I am going to receive, “the Lord 
_ make me truly thankful."—To which the Duchess 
} answered, “ Amen.” 


——okED $ Geto —— 


and usage over fact, of the conventional over the | 


abstract, as that a pro’ession, apparently so much 
at variance with all their feelings, should be chosen 


by gentlemen of independence, humanity, and | 


reflection. Nothing is more redeeming to our 


common nature than that such men, placed in a | 
sphere so expressly calculated to make them both ! 


slavish and tyrannical, 
Few 


characters so honourable, few gentlemen so cour. 


their good qualities from contamination. 


teous, few companions so agreeable as a British | 


officer ; but this is not in consequence, but in spite 


* oo . 
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should generally preserve | 


A WISE PRIEST. 


A German priest walking in procession at the 


he came to one of unpromising appearance, would 
pass on, saying—* Here prayers and singing will 
| avail nothing ; this must have manure.” 


oan ¢ Catto — 


1 G.H.O. 


| head of his parishioners over cultivated fields, in | 
order to procure a blessing upon the crops, when 


| A provs African, at Louisville, stumbled while | 


walking on a very dark night, and was pitched } 


| head foremost down a cellar which afforded him | of this city 


> 8D ¢ Getto — 
VALVGASLS RACIPAS. 


Tron Cement.—Common wood ashes and salt, made into 
a paste with a little water. With this mixture, an aperture 
through which the fire or smoke penetrates, may be closed in 
a moment. Its effect is equally certain whether the stove be 
hot or cold. 

Lemon Syrvp.—Take one pound of Havana sugar, buil 
it in water down to a quart; drop in the white of an egg, 
and strain it; add one quarter of an ounce of tartaric acid— 
let it stand two days; shake it often, Four drops of oil of 
lemon will much improve it. 

State Cotor.—Tea-grounds boiled in iron, set with cop- 
peras, makes a good slate color. 


— 3D @Geto-— 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesda 
the amount of postage paid. 


M.M. Met. Ira, N. ¥. 84,00; D.B. P. Paine’s ares 
N. Y.$4,00; P. M. Reynale’s Basin, N. ¥. 94,00; J.C. 
New Marlboro’, Ms. $1.00; P. M. — N. Y. $4, : 
Brand's Tron Works, R. I. $1,00; P.M. Siloam, 
N. Y. $2.00 ; P. M. Northampton, Ms. My 00; J. M. W. Pre- 
ble, N. Y. ai0o; E. B. W. Flint Creek, N. Y. $1,00; P.M. 
Fast Lansing, N. Y. $2,00: T. N. New-York, N. Y. $3.00 ; 
H. L. K. Burnt Ordinary, Va. $3,00; P. M. Cleaveland, O. 
$1,00; B.S. Ithaca, N. ¥.23.00 ; C. W. TH. Port Byron, N.Y. 
$4,00° H. A. G. North ¢ Cohocton, N. Y. $4,00; N. H. Ste- 
ventown, N. ¥.$1,00; D.C. P. Little Falls, N. Y. 63,33; 
C. J. Cornwallsville, N. Y. $1.00; J, E. D. Morristown, N. Y. 
31,00; J. K. Centre Cambridge, N. Y. $5.00; E. B erty: f 
Centre, N. Y. $1,00; A. W. Flint Creek, N. Y. .: A. 


last, deducting 


Killingworth, Conn. $1,00; E. W. Rochester, N - Y. $1, 00; 
G. P. Bremen, Ind. $3,00. 
——° 355 © Gao — 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Nathaniel A. Lyford, 
to Emeline ‘I’. Forbes, both of Claverack. 

On the 22d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Tuttle, Mr. Thomas W. 
Kemble, of Williamsburgh, L. 1. to Miss Caroline L. Carpen- 
ter, of this city. 

sy the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Nathaniel A. Lyford to Emeline 
F. Forbes, both of Claverack. 


—_° 3533 @Ga=t- — 


DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 3d inst. William O, King, long a resident ; 


, in the 63 year of his age. 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rura] Repository. 
LINES 


On the death of a Child, who during the last few days of 
his life, was quicted in no way, but by his mother’s 


singing. 
BY MRS. M. L. GARDINER. 
A MoTHER o’er her infunt hung, 
Her face wus pale, her eye was dim, 
Who, when her heart was bursting sung 
In accents sweet his cradle hymn, 


And when her voice through sorrow ceased, 
As life seemed ready to expire ; 

She read the wish his looks expressed, 
And tuned afresh, love's mystic lyre. 


“ Sing, mother sing,”’ his glazed eye 

‘Turned upward, where "twas mirrored deep; 
She read his spirits agony, 

And sung her precious babe asleep. 


The restless movements of her child, 


Brought the soft words, ** where wil! you rest ?” 


And wich a look serene and mild, 
She laid him gently on her breast. 


There, did his little head repose 
In silence on her neck of snow, 
There, did his weary eyelids close. 
Like flowerets, when the south winds blow. 


Deur child, where nearer heaven would'st thou 
Have found a place more truly sweet; 
Mother, was there no whispered! vow ? 
Borne upward to the mercy seat ? 


There, did he lay, when from on high, 
A wioged cherub viewed the child, 
And pointing upward to the sky, 
He bore him from this desert wild. 


Faith, saw the angel when he came, 
Upon the mission of his love ; 

There was no fire amid the flame, 
That lit her seraph boy above. 


The light tuat gilds an angel's wing, 
Is borrowed from [mmanuel’s face, 

The songs celestial which they sing, 
Soothe the rapt soul in his embrace. 


Rest now, sweet mother, rest in God, 
Upon his promises rely, 

The windings of life’s thorny road, 
Lead to a brighter world on high. 


Sag Harbor, 1. I. Oct. 1849. 


——° 59) @ Casto — 
From Pariey's Magazine. 
THE CHILD'S TIME-TABLE. 


“ Sixty seconds make a minute, 
Sixty minutes make an hour—”’ 

I wish I were a little linnet 
Singing from her leafy bower, 

And then I should not have to count 
* Bixty minutes inan hour,” 


“ Twenty-four hours in a day, 

Seven days in a week—” 
I'd rather bound upon the hay, 

Or play at charming *‘ hide and seek” 
Than count the hours in a day, 

Or teil the days that make a week. 


“In a month there are four weeks 
And twelve months make a year.’ 

All this to me a language speaks 

Which mother says I ought to hear. 
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A second very quickly flies, 

A minute soon is gone, 
An hour is nothing in my eyes, 


When something's to be done. 


And when from my sweet sleep I rise 
The duy seems scarce begun, 
Before again I close my eyes 


. That opened with the sun. 


And when I go to spend a week, 
With some kind friend in town, 

Before l've hardly time to speak, 
The seven days are flown. 


And when another month has passed, 
My years they will be ten, 

And twelve months more will go on fast— 
How old I shall be then! 


Oh let me try to spend my years, 
And months and weeks and days, 

That I may have to shed few tears, 
And earn my Maker’s praise. 


And if I should be spared to tell 
My threescore years and ten, 
My mother says if I've dune well 

I shall be happy then, 


—° 35D © Geto 


METRICAL GRAMMAR, 


Turet little words we often see 
Are ARTICLES, a, anand the. 


A Novn’s the name of any thing, 
As school, or garden, hoop, or swing. 


Apsectives tell the kind of noun, 
As great, small, pretty, white or brown. 


Instead of Vouns the Pronouns stand, 
John’s head, Ais fuce, my arm, your hand. 


Verss tell of something being done, 
To read, write, count, sing, jump or run. 


How things are done, the Anverns tell, 
As slowly, quickly, ill or well. 


ConJuncTions join the words together, 
As men and children, wind or weather. 


PReposITION stands before 
A Noun; as in or through a door. 


The InTeRsecrTion shows surprise, 
Asoh! how pretty, ah ! how wise, 


The whole are called nine Pants of Speech,” 
Which Reading, Writing, Speaking teach. 


—— 35D Gao — 


BY MISS BARRETT. 


Man! Man! thou poor antithesis of power! 
Child of alltime! yet creature of an hour; 

Sy turns, chameleon of a thousand forms, 

The lord of empire, and the food of worms ? 
The little conqueror of a petty space, 

The more than mighty, or the worse than base ! 
‘Thou ruined land-mark in the desert way, 
Betwixt the all of glory and decay ! 

Fair beams the torch of science in thine hand, 


And sheds its brightness o’er the glimmering land ; 


While in thy native grandeur, bold and free, 
Thou bidd'st the wilds of nature smile for thee, 
And treadest ocean’s paths full royally! 

Earth yields her treasures up—celestial air 


Receives thy globe of life—when, journeying there, 
It bounds from dust, and bends its couise on high, 


And walks in beauty through the w andering sky. 


And yet, proud clay ! thine empire is a span, 


Nor all thy greatness makes thee more than man! 


While knowledge, science, only serve to impart 
The god thou wouldst be, and the thing thou art. 


Y 
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INPANTA. 


The following we copy from an old manuscript for the 
benefit of our juvenile readers : 


“ ON THE EXTREMES CONCENTRATED IN MAN.” 
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WE now offer to the Public, at the lowest possible reduced 
prices, any of the following Volames, viz: Vols 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, 24. and 25, ae done up in Pam- 
phiet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. ‘These will be furnished fur 624 Cents single, Elev- = 


en Copies for $5,00. They will last ueurly as long asthose , 
§ bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
} them fur future binding. 
Also the same Volumes half bound. in a very neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed Title Page, &c. fur 75 Cents single, or Nine 
{ Copies for 35,00. ‘ ’ 
Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides und Lettered on the Back, fur $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for $5,00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 17 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 20 Cents to any part of the United 
States. 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one.) for $2,00 single 
or Threé Double Volumes for $4.50. ‘These are bound in the 
neatest and most substantial manver. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 
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New Volume, October, 1849, 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OL. 26, Bommencing Oat, 13, 1849, 


EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS. | 
Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents. t | 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite | 
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Literature , containing Moraland Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Valuable 
Recipes, Poetry, &c. The first Number of the T'wenty-sirth | 
Volume of the Rurat Revostrory will be issued on Saturday 
the 13th of October, 1849. | 
The “ Repository” circulates among the most intelligent 5 
families of our country and is hailed as a welcome visitor, by 
all that have favored us with their patronage. It has stood | 
the test of more than a quarter ofa century ; amid the many =} ’ 
, } 
, 
' 
} 
' 


eee 


changes that have taken place and the ups and downs of life, 

whilst hundreds of a similar character have perished, our» 
humble Rural has continued on, from year to year, uutil it is ) 
the Oldest Literary Paper in the United States. 5 


CONDITIONS. | 


THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 puges. It will also be 
embellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 5 
will be one of the neutest, cheapest, and best literary papers > 


inthe country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We } 
have a few copies of the Ilth, 12th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
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Wth, Vist, Vd, 24th and With volumes, and any one sending ‘ i 
for he 26th volume, can have as many copies of either of = > 
these volumes as they wish at the same rate as that volume. ‘ ; 
All volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, except 
when a whole set is wanted. ‘ 
Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs ! ! 
2 Copies for $1,50, being 75 Cents Each. 
3 do. 2,00, do. 66 do 
5 do $3,00, do. 60 do 
8 do $4.00, do. do. 
Il do $5,00, do. 46 do. ; 
2 do. $10,00, do. 45 do 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 de 
5 44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do, 
$ 55 do. $25,00, do. 45 do , 
, Names of subscribers with the amount of Subscriptionto | 
} be sent as soon as possible to the publisher. } 
} r No subscription received for less than one yenr. All 


the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the year 
until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. } 

Hudson, Columbia, Co. N. Y. 1849. 


I7 NOTICE TO AGENTS, &c..1 


7" The present Post Office Law, will probably prevent 
our sending a Large Prospectus as heretofore, in consequence =; 
of the extrn expense ; but the matter contained jn one, and all 
the necessary information concerning Clubs, ete. can be ascer- 
tained from the above. We respectfully solicit all our sub- 
scribers to endeavour to get up a Club in their vicinity forthe 
next Volume. Ve 


rr EDITORS, who wish to exchange, are respecttully re- 
quested to give the above a few insertions, or at least a nutice 
and receive Subscriptions. 


—— ARBO 








